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YOUTH AND UNCLE SAM 


Comedy-drama. 1 act. By Wilbur Braun. 3 males, 
4 females. Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Young Sonny Hampton loves to think of himself as hard- 
boiled and is the bane of all his teachers. When the local 
newspaper publishes a front page story to the effect that 
Communism is being taught the students at. Fairview High, 
Principal Erskine starts an investigation that involves not only 
Sonny but another student named Rose Delaney and Eva 
Brodsky, one of the teachers, as well. Is Miss Brodsky guilty of 
- carrying on subversive activities at the school? With teilin 
force Mr. Braun drives home his points and shows us al 
how ‘we may become better citizens. 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


| PLEDGE ALLEGIANCE! 


Comedy-drama. 1 act. By Basil Ring 3 males, 5 
females, Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Young Chet Walter, a school boy, doesn’t seem to take any 
interest in the affairs of his country. The Walters employ a 


German maid, Frieda Schultz, and when Mr. Walter discovers 
that his only set of plans for the new bomber have been 
stolen, Frieda is suspected. ‘To all intents and purposes, young 
Chet has been idle and his family is indeed surprised when it 
develops that this American youth has gained enough direct 
evidence with which to round up’an entire gang of enemy 
aliens and foil their plan to sabotage his father’s factory! 
(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


ALL-AMERICAN BOY 


Comedy. 3 act. By Barkley Jones. 3 males, g fe- 
males, Interior. Modern costumes, 35 minutes. 


Larry Hampton, fifteen, is the scourge of his neighborhood. 


His parents, kindly upright citizens, seem unable to cope with + 
him. Then, into Larry’s life cames Andy, a young Polish ref 


ugec, Andy has lofty ideals and a fierce love of his new coun- 
try, which leads Larry to regard him as nothing but a sucker. 
But then a situation arises in which Andy demonstrates, to 
Larry's complete admiration, that he really can “take it,” and 
Larry grudgingly concedes that there may be something in this 
“patriotic: stuft” after: all. 2, 


(Budget: Play.) Price, 35 cents. 
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THE PHANTOM GENTLEMAN 
SOR VOR THE PLAY 


‘A little play that combines melodrama, humor, 
thrills and romance in just the right proportions to 
result in enthralling entertainment. We meet The 
Girl as she climbs through a window in the mansion 
of Mrs. T. Romley Hurlington. A moment later, she 
is surprised by The Intruder, who also enters by the 
window. They are both after Mrs. Hurlington’s 
jewels; they spar and turn the tables on each other 
several times. But to no avail: a third crook enters 
and takes the jewels from right under their eyes! 
There are many twists and clever surprises, and in 
the end the evil-doers get their just deserts. But not 
until a most unusual love affair has sprung into 
bloom! Ideal for tournament purposes. 
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CHARACTERS 
(In Order of Appearance) 


THE GIRL 

THE INTRUDER 

THE Crook 

Mrs. T. Romitey HurLINGTON 
Joan HuRLINGTON 


SETTING 


The action of the play takes place in a sitting room 
in the mansion of Mrs. T. Romley Hurlington, 
located in the fashionable suburb of a large 
city, very late one night in the spring of the 
present year. 


DESCRIPTION OF CHARACTERS 


THE GIRL is a young woman of twenty-one. She is 
dark and slender; her irregular features have a 
sort of luminosity that makes her very attrac- 
tive, and she is apparently a person of some 
breeding. Wears a simple but becoming after- 
noon dress. 

THE INTRUDER is a young man of twenty-fwe. He 
is tall, blond, with an easy, pleasant person- 
ality and an ever-present sense of humor. Never 
loses his tongue-in-the-cheek attitude. He is ex- 
ceedingly well groomed. 

Tue Crook is a man of twenty-eight. He is short 
and swarthy, with greased black hair and flashy 
clothes that fit too tightly. Has a heavy, vaguely 
foreign accent. 

Mrs. Hur.inctTon is a woman of fifty. She is tall 
and stately, very much the wealthy society dow- 
ager in manner and appearance. 

Joan is a girl of twenty-one. She is tall and blonde, 
with plain features and rather a negatwe per- 
sonality. 


The Phantom Gentleman 


Tue Time: Very late one night in the spring of the 
present year. 


Tue Prace: A sitting room in the mansion of Mrs. 
T. Romley Hurlington, located in the fashion- 
able suburb of a large city. The furmiture, 
lamps, vases, etc., are all covered with white 
sheets, but it is apparent nevertheless that the 
room is a very elaborate one. The one entrance 
is in the form of a large archway midway in 
the back wall. Outside this archway, against the 
backing, is what can be only some large piece of 
sculpture, covered by a sheet. Windows midway 
of the Left wall, and midway of the Right wall, 
a fireplace. Above the fireplace mantel an oil 
painting. A grand piano and bench in the corner 
down Right. A divan stage Center, and three 
armchairs in the corners up Left, up Right and 
down Left, respectively. There are no books or 
ashtrays visible, nor any of the other little ap- 
purtenances that make a room look “lived-in.” 


(At Rise: The stage is in complete blackness for a 
few moments ; then we hear a creaking NOISE 
as the window 1s raised. After another moment, 
the light from a hand flash lamp shines into 
the room, picking out the walls and various 
pieces of furniture. Then THe Giri climbs 
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into the room through the window. She con- 
tinues shining her flash lamp around the room; 
then her attention is attracted by the oil paint- 
ing above the fireplace, and she crosses swiftly 
towards it. Just then a NOISE is heard from 
off Left. THE Girt starts in terror, seems to be 
frozen to the spot on which she stands. Then she 
galvanizes into action; crosses quickly to win- 
dow and looks out, returns to Right, tears off 
her hat and coat and tosses them behind the 
piano. With her fiash lamp she finds a light 
switch on the back wall Right of the archway; 
she crosses to it, puts her finger on the switch, 
then turns off her flash lamp. After a moment, 
the light of another flash lamp shines into the 
room, and we hear the window creaking as it is 
opened again. THE INTRUDER lifts one leg over 
the sill, barking his shin as he does so. 


Tue INTRUDER. Ouch! (Rubs his shin) Darn that 
thing! (Lifts his other leg over the sill and comes 
into the room.) 

Tue Girt. (Just as he does so, she flips the 
switch, and the room is flooded with light) Stay 
where you are, please! (She has him covered with 
an automatic.) 

Tue IntRUDER. (Stares at her in amazement) 
Hello! Where did you come from? 

Tue Girt. I might ask you the same thing. 

Tue Intruper. Me? Oh, but I— (Takes a step 
toward her.) 

THE Girt. (Quickly) No tricks—or I’ll shoot! 

THE INTRUDER. Oh—er— Quite! (Looks at her 
for a moment, then giggles self-consciously) Well— 
er—pleasant evening, isn’t it? 

THE Girt. Not so pleasant—for you. 

THE IntrupER. No? Oh—ha, ha! Very funny! 
(Runs his finger around the inside of his collar.) 
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Tue Girt. Better put your hands up—and keep 
them up. 

THE INTRUDER. (As he complies) You don’t seem 
to trust me, do you? 

Tue Girt. Why, sure I do—about as far as I can 
throw you. (He smiles, starts to relax.) Keep them 
up, I said! 

na INTRUDER. Oh—quite! (Stretches his arms 
up. 
Tue Girt. Now, then—reach in your pocket— 
carefully—and throw your rod on the floor. 

Tue INTRUDER. Rod—? 

Tue Girt. Revolver; you carry one, don’t you? 

Tue INTRUDER. But—look here, do you take me 
for a—a crook? (As she doesn’t answer.) Oh, I say 
—that’s jolly! 

Tue Girt. (Coldly) What’s so jolly about it? I 
suppose you just climbed in that window to wait for 
a street car. 

Tue IntRuDER. Not exactly. You see, I— 

Tue Girt. Never mind! I'll do the talking. 
Where’s that rod? 

Tue INTRUDER. (Smiles) Like to search me? 

Tue Girt. I think I will. (Approaches him 
warily. Holding the revolver against his chest with 
one hand, she runs her other hand expertly up and 
down him. He squirms.) Stand still! Unless you 
want an accident. 

Tue IntRUDER. Can’t help it! (Giggles) You've 
got my ticklish spot! 

Tue Girv. (Gives him a look of disgust) You're 
not heeled after alli. 

Tue INTRUDER. I’m not? (Getting her meaning) 
Oh, you mean I haven’t got a rev—a rod! I told you 
I hadn’t. 

Tur Girt. Pretty smart, too! They give you five 
years extra in this state for robbery with firearms. 
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Tue INTRUDER. Why—certainly. I’m—er—no 
dope! Say, mind if I let my hands down now? 

Tue Girt. No—go ahead. 

Tue INTRUDER. Thanks! (Lowers his arms.) 

Tue Girt. But better not try anything funny. 

Tue Intruper. No fear! Well, what happens 
next? 

Tue Girt. I’m going to turn you over to the 
police, of fourse. 

Tue INTRUDER. (Slight pause) Oh—you are? 

Tue Girt. Certainly! What’s wrong with that 
picture? 

Tue Intruper. Nothing, I suppose. You—live in 
this house, then? 

Tue Girt. Of course I live in this house. What 
did you think I was doing here? 

THE INTRUDER. Didn’t know. Then you must be 
a Hurlington. 

Tue Girt. A—Hurlington? 

Tue IntrupER. That’s the name of the people who 
live here. 

Tue Grew. (Quickly) Yes, of course I’m a Hur- 
lington ! 

Tue INTRUDER. Joan Hurlington? 

Tue Girt. (Slight pause) Joan Hurlington! 

Tue Intruper. (Looks her over critically) 
M’mm! You don’t look at all like your pictures— 
You’re much prettier. 

Tue Girt. Thanks very much! 

Tue INTRUDER. You’re quite welcome. Those 
newspaper photographs never do one justice—do 
they? 

Tue Grr. You're a pretty clever talker for a 
crook—aren’t you? 

Tue IntRupDER. Now it’s my turn to thank you. 
(Smiles and bows.) 

Tue Girt. But that isn’t going to keep me from 
calling the police. 
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Tue Intruper. |’m afraid that’s impossible. 

Tue Girt. Oh, really? 

Tue IntRuDER. Yes, really! You see, the tele- 
phone’s been disconnected. 

Tue Girt. (Hesitates momentarily) Er—yes, so 
it has— I’d forgotten. (Looks ai him keenly) But 
how did you know that? 

Tue INTRUDER. In my business, it’s important to 
know things of that sort. “The Hurlingtons are 
shutting up their town house for the season to take 
a motoring trip on the Peninsular.” That’s from 
yesterday’s society column of The Journal. 

THE Girt. I see. 

Tue INTRUDER. Very helpful, society columns! 

Tue Grew. Are they? 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh, quite! Don’t know how I’d 
make my living without them. But that’s beside the 
point, isn’t it? Since you can’t telephone for the 
police, what will you do? 

Tue Girw. (Irresolutely) I—don’t know. 

Tue INTRUDER. Mind if I sit down while you’re 
making up your mind? (She doesn’t answer ; he sits 
in divan.) Thanks very much! (Looks around the 
room) Don’t see any cigarette boxes. 

Tue Girt. They’re packed away. 

Tue INTRUDER. Of course—how stupid of me! 
In that case, there’s nothing to do but smoke my 
own. (Reaches in his pocket and gets a package of 
cigarettes) Join me? (She shakes her head.) No? 
Suit yourself. (Takes out lighter, lights his cigar- 
ette, takes a deep puff, exhales luxuriously, then 
slouches back on the divan) Ahh! Solid comfort, 
what? 

Tue Girt. (Crosses to divan. Urgently) Listen! 
I—T'll make a bargain with you— 

Tue INTRUDER. Bargain? M’mm! Begins to sound 


interesting. 
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Tue Giri. I—I’ll let you get away, if you'll leave 
now—immediately. 

Tue INTRUDER. You’re offering me my freedom? 

Tue Girt. Yes! 

Tue INTRUDER. (Puffs at his cigarette, then grins 
at her) Why? 

Tue Girt. (Shrugs impatiently) What does it 
matter? 

Tue INTRUDER. Point of curiosity. As a conscien- 
tious student of my profession, I should like to know 
what prompts that offer. 

Tue Grru. Say that I—that I feel sorry for you. 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh, but you shouldn’t! I don’t. I 
get around a good bit. You'll find me almost nightly 
in the homes of our best people. No, it’s quite a 
decent life—much more exciting than the life of a 
useless society idler, like yourself. 

THE Girt. (Getting more impatient) Please go! 

Tue IntRuDER. (Disregarding her) Or Allan. 

Tue Giri. Allan? 

Tue InrruperR. Yes, your brother. Had you for- 
gotten him? 

THE Grr. Of course not! 

Tue INTRUDER. Now there’s a chap who strikes 
me as being of no use whatever—a rotter, if you 
don’t mind my saying so. 

‘ Tue Girt. I’m not interested in your opinion of 
im. 

Tue INTRUDER. But there’s someone to really feel 
sorry for. Nothing to do but attend horse shows, 
night clubs and tennis matches—never having any 
real fun. And a face that only a mother could love, 
from the pictures I’ve seen. 

Tue Giri. Will you get out of this house? 

Tue IntRupER. (Looks around, then drops his 
cigarette on the floor and stamps it out) Sorry, 
ought to have ash-trays about. But then, I suppose 
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you Hurlingtons can afford a new rug—keep some 
Armenian from starving. 

Tue Girt. (Furious) Answer my question! 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh, sorry! What was it? 

Tue Giri. (Between gritted teeth) I said, will 
you get out of this house? 

Tue INTRUDER. (Smiles, shakes his head slowly) 
I find it quite comfortable here. 

THE Girt. (Helplessly) Oh—you—you—! 

Tue INTRUDER. Now, now—let’s not forget our 
manners, Miss Huilington. 

TuHE Girt. I could shoot you, you know. You’re a 
trespasser, so I’d be within my rights. 

Tue INTRUDER. (With an easy smile) I don’t 
think you will. 

Tue Girt. What makes you so sure? 

Tue INTRUDER. Too messy—blood over the rug, 
and all that— (Makes a face) Not at all a nice 
sight. 

Tue Girt. The rug’s ruined anyway—since you 
put your cigarette out on it. 

Tue INTRUDER. That’s true—I hadn’t considered 
that. Not so much to lose, eh? 

Tue Gir. Well? 

Tue INTRUDER. I think I’ll chance it. Hurlingtons 
shoot deer—not people. 

Tue Girt. Oh! You’re impossible! 

Tue INTRUDER. Come to think of it, you shouldn’t 
be here. Why aren’t you motoring on the Peninsu- 
lar? . 
Tue Girt. That doesn’t happen to be your busi- 
ness. 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh, but it is! If one can’t trust 
society columns any longer, what’s the world com- 
ing to? 

Tue Girt. (Shakes her head, almost smiling) 
You’re a queer sort, aren’t you? 
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Tue IntTrupER. I don’t think so. I just happen to 
be in a queer business, that’s all. 

Tue Grrt. I’m offering you your freedom, and 
you won't take it. 

THE INTRUDER. You haven’t it to offer. When I’m 
ready, I shall go in any case. 

Tue Girt. And when will that be? 

Tue IntTRUDER. Well, after all, I can’t leave 
empty-handed, now can I? That would be sullying 
my record, and I can’t permit it. 

THE Girt. Your record! 

Tue Intruper. Of course! Surely you’ve heard 
of me? 

Tue Girt. (Ironically) I’m afraid I haven’t had 
that pleasure. 

Tue Intruper. No? (Sighs) Apparently my 
fame isn’t as great as I supposed. I thought every- 
one knew of “The Phantom Gentleman.” 

Tue Gtr. (Starts involuntarily) “The Phantom 
Gentleman’”’! 

Tue INTRUDER. (Smiles) I see that, after all, I 
am not unknown. 

Tue Girt. You're the thief the papers have been 
full of recently—the one who’s taken all those 
jewels from the homes of the rich? 

THE IntRupDeER. At your service, Madamoiselle! If 
I were standing, I’d bow. 

Tue Gir. If you were really a gentleman, you’d 
be standing. 

Tue Inrruper. Oh, but I’m not. That’s merely 
a little fiction of the newspapers—to add color to 
their stories. It’s more comfortable this way. Why 
don’t you sit? 

THE Girt. No, thanks! 

Tue Intruper. This is really quite a treat to me, 
you know. As I said, I go calling on society nearly 
sak toca» this is the first time I’ve ever been re- 
ceived. 
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Tue Girt. What is it you want? Since you know 
everything, you must be aware the Hurlington 
jewels are not in the house. 

Tue INTRUDER. (Smiles) No? 

E Tue Girt. I’m sure you know that as well as I 
oO. 

Tue INTRUDER. J’m not so sure. Still, there are 
some things more valuable even than jewels. 

THE Girt. What could be more valuable to you? 

Tue INTRUDER. (Leans over and looks at her in- 
tently) A beautiful face—a little time alone with a 
lovely girl! 

Tue Girt. Don’t flatter yourself! 

THE INTRUDER. Why not? If a cat can look at a 
queen, surely a crook should be permitted a little 
conversation with a debutante? 

Tue Girt. You’re wasting time. If you don’t 
leave this house at once, I—I’ll scream. 

Tue IntRuDER. (Mockingly) T’st, t’st! Then 
what? 

Tue Girt. It’ll bring the police. 

Tue IntRuUDER. (Shakes his head) You're too 
trusting. If they were awake and heard it, it, would 
send them flying—in the opposite direction. 

Tue Girt. Why won’t you go? You can see 
there’s nothing of value here. 

Tue IntRupER. (Looking at her with a smile) 
That’s where we differ. However— (Sighs and 
rises) I suppose I should try to live up to my repu- 
tation. 

Tue Girt. It’s about time! 

THE InTRUDER. Now about the Hurlington jewels. 

THe Giri. (/ntently) What about them? 

Tue INTRUDER. I believe you said they’re not in 
the house. 

Tue Girt. Of course they’re not! Mrs.—my 
mother took them with her. 

Tue INTRUDER. Good try, Miss Hurlington! 
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But— (Walks across to fireplace) The workman is 
worthy of his hire, you know! 

Tue Giri. What are you going to do? 

Tue INTRUDER. Just watch. It’s a privilege very 
few have ever enjoyed. (Swings the oil painting to 
one side, disclosing a wall safe.) 

THE Girt. How did you know that was there? 

THE INTRUDER. Oh—little tricks of the trade! 
Now— (Puts his ear to the safe and twirls the 
tumblers) I think—no, this way—am I right—? 
(Listens more intently) Yes, here we are! (A last 
twirl and he opens the door of the safe. Looks in- 
side) Ah! (Reaches in and takes out several strings 
of pearls, and other jewels.) 

THE Girt. (Looks at them, dazzled) Heavens! 

THe INTRUDER. (Reproachfully) So you were 
trying to mislead me. Do you think that was very 
nice, Miss Hurlington? 

THE Giri. (Slight pause) Let me have them! 
(Levels the revolver at him.) 

THE INTRUDER. (Shakes his head) I can’t think of 
anyone I’d rather give them to, but after all, busi- 
ness is business. 

Tue Girt. You've done enough talking. Now let 
me have them. 

Tue Intruper. (Looks at her for a moment) I 
believe you’re serious. 

Tue Girt. I certainly am. You're not taking those 
out of this house. Let me have them. 

THE Inrruper. (After a pause) Very well. 
(Crosses toward her with them. Drops one of the 
necklaces) Clumsy of me! (Stoops down and picks 
it up. As he rises, he suddenly grabs for the hand in 
which she is holding the revolver and twists her 
wrist.) 

Tue Giri. (Writhing in pain) Oh! 

Tue IntRuDER. Drop it! (She drops the revolver 
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to the floor. He stoops and picks it up) Thank you! 

THE Girt. You beast! 

Tue Intruper. I told you I was no gentleman. 

THe Girt. (Rubbing her wrist) You’ve hurt me. 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh, I am sorry! But there didn’t 
seem to be any other way. 

Tue Gir. You're not as clever as you think. That 
gun isn’t loaded. 

Tue IntRuDER. No? You mean if I held it to my 
head—like this— (Points the revolver at his fore- 
head) And pulled the trigger—like this— 

Tue Giri. (Screams) Don’t! Don’t! 

Tue INTRUDER. (Smiles) Women are always so 
soft-hearted. 

Tue Girt. (Sullenly) I didn’t want the rug 
messed up any more than necessary. 

Tue INTRUDER. (Puts the revolver in his pocket) 
You know—you have certain possibilities— 

THE Girt. Have I? 

Tue IntRuDER. I think so. With just a little more 
polish—you know, the rough edges taken off a bit— 
I believe you’d make a very acceptable partner. 

Tue Giri. Partner—for whom? 

Tue INTRUDER. Why—for “The Phantom Gen- 
tleman,” of course. 

Tue Girt. What are you talking about? 

Tue IntRUDER. I thought I made myself clear. 
That was a pretty fair impersonation you gave of 
Joan Hurlington— 

Tue Girt. What do you mean—impersonation? 

Tue INTRUDER. You overlooked just one little 
thing—Joan Hurlington happens to be a blonde. 

Tue Girt. You mean to say you were wise to me 
all the time? 

Tue IntRUDER. (Smiles) Not all the time. You 
did have me guessing-for the first minute. 

THE Girv. Well, for Pete’s sake! 
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Tue INTRUDER. How does a nice girl like you 
happen to be mixed up in a thing like this? 

Tue Girt. You're not going sentimental, are you? 

THe Inrruper. Not at all! I’d just like to know. 

THE Girt. Well, I’m not peddling any life stories 
tonight, thank you. 

Tue INTRUDER. All right. But that offer still goes. 
I can use a partner. 

Tue Girv. (Shakes her head) I’ve got a partner. 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh, hard luck! 

Tue Girt. So I guess I’ll be on my way— (Starts 
to cross L.) 

Tue IntTRuDER. No, don’t! 

THE Girt. (Stops) Why not? 

Tue INTRUDER. (Quickly gets her hat and coat 
from behind piano. Crosses and hands them to her) 
You might be a little cold without these. 

Tue Girt. Oh—thanks! 

Tue IntTRuDER. Don’t go yet. It’s quite early, and 
we've hardly got acquainted. 

Tue Girt. Why take the chance of getting 
caught ? 

Tue INTRUDER. Don’t worry—not a chance in the 
world of that. I’ve got this place—er—all staked 
out. 

Tue Gir, (Hesitates for a moment, then smiles) 
All right! 

Tue IntRuUDER. Good! Come on—let’s sit down 
—here. (Leads her to the divan, and they sit.) 

Tue Girt. You know—I can’t quite make you 
out. 

Tue IntrupDER. No? 

Tue Girt. You don’t seem like the type for— 
well, in spite of all you say, I think you are a gentle- 
man. 

Tue Intruper. Thanks! But bother about me. I 
want to hear about you. 

THE Girt. Must you? 
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Tue IntRupER. [f you don’t mind. 

Tue Girt. (Shrugs) Why not? All the gory de- 
tails, eh? 

- Tue Intruper. Is it as bad as that? 

Tue Girt. Oh, I don’t know. I wanted excite-, 
ment, adventure—and I suppose I’ve got it. 

THe INTRUDER. But now that you’ve got it, you 
don’t want it? 

Tue Girt. (Intently) I hate it! 

Tue INTRUDER. Then why not do something about 
it? 

Tue Girt. That’s easy enough to say. 

THE INTRUDER. Your—partner? 

Tue Girt. (Nods) There’s alway been something 
in my blood—a desire, a need to—to live dangerous- 
ly— (Breaks off and laughs self-consciously) Listen 
to me! I must sound like a dime novel— 

Tue INTRUDER. (Seriously) No, please! I’m in- 
terested. 

Tue Girt. (Slight pause) About six months ago 
I decided I’d see what it felt like to be a shoplifter. 
So I tried it, and—this man caught me in the act— 

Tue INTRUDER. A detective? 

Tue Girt. No. I wish he had been—that would 
have been comparatively easy. He was anything but 
a detective. 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh! 

Tue Girt. Ever since, he’s made me do what he 
wanted—planned jobs like this, and I’ve had to go 
through with them. 

Tue INTRUDER. Why? 

Tue Gir. (Shrugs) It was either that, or he’d 
turn me over to the police. 

THe INTRUDER. (Shakes his head) Lord! 

THe Girt. I guess I just wasn’t man enough to 


face it. 
Tue INTRUDER. The rascal! I wish I could lay my 


hands on him. 
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Tue Girw. (With a smile) From what you’ve told 
me, they aren’t exactly lily-white. 

Tue IntruDER. No, they’re not. You’re right— 
you don’t know how right you are— 

Tue Crook. (Enters c. and stands leaning against 
the archway. Has a revolver covering them. Sneers) 
Well, ain’t this pleasant! 

Tue Girt. (As she and THe INTRUDER rise and 
whirl to face him) Joe! 

Tue Croox. Oh, so you remember my name? I 
thought maybe you’d forgot all about me. 

Tue Girt. I was just going. 

Tue Crook. Yeah? Maybe that couch is like the 
magic carpet, hey? And it was gonna fly out o’ the 
window. 

Tue IntrupDER. Now, look here— (Takes a step 
toward him.) 

Tue Crook. (Stiffens to attention) Take it easy, 
buddy! I got an itchy trigger finger. 

Tue INTRUDER. Aren’t you the brave little fellow? 

Tue Crook. I don’t have to be— (Brandishes the 
revolver) Not with this to back me up. 

Tue IntRupER. I admit there’s some force to your 
argument. 

Tue Croox. (Looks him over scornfully. Then, 
to THe GirL) Who’s the dude? 

Tue Girt. Somebody very famous, Joe— 

Tue Crook. Yeah? 

Tue Giri. “The Phantom Gentleman”! 

Tue Crook. (Unbelievingly) Him? Ah, g’wan! 

THe Girv. He is, Joe. 

Tue Crook. (To THe INTRUDER) She on the 
level? 

Tue INTRUDER. (Smiles ironically and bows) At 
your service, Monsieur! I regret that circumstances 
make it impossible for me to be more entertaining. 

Tue Crook. I’ve heard about you, buddy— 

THe IntTRuDER. I’m honored! 
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Tue Crook. The big society dip, hey? Well, I 
don’t like you, see? I don’t like the way you work. 

THE INTRUDER. May I say the feeling is mutual? 

Tue Croox. Don’t get too lippy with me, see? If 
you know what’s good for you. 

Tue IntTRuDER. Sorry! No offense intended. 
: a Crook. What’s the idea of cutting in on our 
job: 

THE INTRUDER. Permit me to point out that I was 
here first. Rights of seniority, you know. 

THe Croox. Ah, you talk too much! (To THE 
Grr_) Did you get the ice? 

Tue Gir. (Slight pause) He got it. It’s in his 
pocket. 

Tue INTRUDER. (To THE GirL) Nice work! 

THE GrR_. But I— Oh, what’s the difference! 

THe Crook. Never mind—can the gab! Get the 
stuff; I'll keep him covered. (THE Grrt reaches 
into THE INTRUDER’S pocket and takes out the 
jewelry.) Give it here! (She crosses and hands them 
to him.) Thanks! (Slips them into his pocket) This 
is one job you kind of slipped up on, hey, Mister 
Phantom? 

Tue INTRUDER. (To THE GrrL) You really hae 
me going there for a while. Congratulations! 

Tue Girt. (Tosses her head) Thank you! 

Tue Crook. All right—let’s be on our way. We’ve 
wasted too much time already. 

Tue Giri. What are we going to do with him? 

THE Croox. The Phantom here? (Grins) Why, I 
thought maybe I’d just give him a little conk on the 
head—just to keep him from hollering for a while— 

Tue INTRUDER. That won’t be necessary. I give 
you my word I won’t— 

Tue Crook. Oh, no, buddy! I don’t take nobody's 
word, see? 

Tue INTRUDER. I should have known. 

Tue Crook. This ain't gonna hurt—much! 
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(Crosses to THe INTRUDER and raises his revolver. 
As he does so, THE Girt looks about her frantically. 
Her eyes light on the statue under the sheet in the 
archway. She pushes it, and it falls with a crash, 
breaking into bits. THE Crook, startled, whirls to 
see the cause of the noise, and THE INTRUDER takes 
this quick opportunity to swing with all his might on 
Tue Croox’s jaw. The latter moans and crumbles to 
the floor.) 

Tue Giri. Heavens! What a wallop! 

Tue IntRupDER. I believe it should hold him for 
a while. (Leans down and examines him) Yes— 
quite a while! 

Tue Girt. Did you have to hit him so hard? 

Tue INTRUDER. No, it was partly fun. (Takes 
the revolver from THE Croox’s hand and the jewels 
from his pocket) Why did you do it? (Straightens 


Tue Giri. (Smiles) It was the first good chance 
I got. 

Tue INTRUDER. I was a fool to doubt you. Will 
you forgive me? 

Tue Girt. Sure, that’s all right. How were you to 
know? 

Tue IntRupDER. I should have known. (They look 
at each other intently.) 

THE Girt. (Looks away, embarrassed) What are 
you going to do with him? 

Tue Intruper. Joe? His kind should be stepped 
on like a flea. He brings disgrace to an ancient pro- 
fession. 

Tue Girt. You can see what I had to go through. 

Tue Inrruper. Yes, poor kid! Shall we turn him 
over to the police? 

Tue Girt. (Frightened) The police? But—well, 
if you think best. 

Tue INTRUDER. No, that wouldn’t do, would it? 
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Tue Girt. If you’re thinking about me—it’s all 
right. I’m not afraid any more. 

Tue Intruper. I think I have a better idea. A— 
a thing like Joe can be punished more by his own 
fear than by prison walls. 

Tue Girt. What do you mean? 

THe INTRUDER. Watch! (Leans down and grasps 
THE Croox’s coat lapels and starts to shake him) 
Time to get up now! (Slaps his face smartly) Come 
on, my little man! The school bells call! (Continues 
to slap his cheeks.) 

THE Crook. (Shakes his head dazgedly, then looks 
about him with a vacant grin) Set ’em up, Charlie— 
this one’s on me! (Closes his eyes again. Tuer IN- 
TRUDER slaps him resoundingly on the face.) Hey! 
What’sa idea? You can’t do that to me! Don’t! 
Don’t—that hurts! 

Tue INTRUDER. Where’s your bravado now, my 
little friend? 

THe Crook. Huh? (Rubs his chin) Ouch, my 
jaw! Don’t hit me again, will you, buddy? 

Tue INTRUDER. On your feet in the presence of 
your betters. : 

Tue Crook. Yeah, sure! Anything you say! 
(Jumps up with alacrity) I didn’t mean you no 
harm, buddy, honest I didn’t. 

Tue IntTRUDER. Never mind! Just listen, and pay - 
attention. 

Tue Crook. Okay! 

Tue INTRUDER. I’m letting you go— 

Tue Crook. (Sighs in relief) Gee, thanks, buddy! 

Tue INTRUDER. (Grabs him by the coat lapels) 
But look! If you ever come near this young lady 
again—for any reason—l’ll find you out and give 
you a real beating—one you'll never forget. 

Tue Crook. (Scared) I won’t—honest I won’t! 

Tue IntRuDER. (Lets go of him) All right! But 
you're getting off easy. You know that, don’t you? 
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Tue Crook. Y-yes, sir! (Rubs his jaw.) 

Tue IntTrupeR. And another thing. You’re not 
good enough to be a crook. You haven’t got the— 
er—guts. Get a job digging ditches. If you don’t, 
T’ll turn you in to the cops the next time I run across 
you. Do I make myself clear? 

THE Crook. Sure, buddy! 

Tue IntRupeR. All right, then beat it—the farther 
away from here, the better! 

THE Crook. Okay, I’m going. So long! (Slinks 
out C.) 

Tue INTRUDER. (Smiles) See what I meant? 

THE-Girt. I certainly do! I don’t think he’ll ever 
bother me again. 

Tue INTRUDER. No, you’re on your own now, 
arén’t you? 

THE Girt. Uh-huh! 

Tue INTRUDER. What’ll you do? 

Tue Giri. (Shrugs) Oh—IT'll get along. 

Tue INTRUDER. (Takes the jewels from his pocket 
and extends them to her) Better take these. 

THe Girt. (Shakes her head) No, thanks! I’m 
through with that kind of thing. 

Tue InrRupDER. But I want you to have them. 
They'll tide you over while you’re getting started 
again. 

THE Girt. (Firmly) Don’t you see, if I got 
started that way, it wouldn’t be any good. 

THE INTRUDER. (After @ pause) Well—maybe 
you're right. (Puts the jewels back in his pocket.) 

THE Girt. I—I guess this is where I get off. 

Tue INTRUDER. What’s your name? 

Tue Girt, It doesn’t make any difference, does it? 

Tue IntRUDER. Perhaps it does. 

Tue Girt. Martha Jones. 

THE INTRUDER. Martha Jones! That’s a nice name 
—much nicer than Joan Hurlington. 

THE Girt. What’s yours? 
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Mrs. Huriincton. (Calling from off r.c.) Allan! 
Allan! 

THe Girt. (Alarmed) Heavens! Let’s get out 
while we can! (Runs toward window. 

THe INTRUDER. No—wait! (Grabs her arm and 
holds her.) 

Tue Girt. (Whispers fiercely) Are you crazy? 
Trying to get us caught— 

Tue INTRUDER. (Whispers) Trust me! 

Mrs. Huriincton. (Calling from offstage) Al- 
Jan! Are you there—? (Enters c., followed by 
Joan) Oh! What’s kept you, dear? 

Tue IntTRupDER. Hello, Mother! 


(THE GIRL stares at him, open-eyed; he winks at 
her reassuringly.) 


Mrs. Huritncton. Did you get the jewels? 

Tue IntRuDER. Yes, I’ve got them, all right. 

Mrs. Huriincton. Thank heavens! How stupid 
of me to go away and leave them in an unguarded 
house. 

Joan. It certainly was, Mother! I thought they 
were goners, for sure! 

Tue IntRupDER. No, they were safe—perfectly 
safe, weren’t they, Martha? 

Tue*GirL. Er—yes. 

Mrs. Huriineton. Well, that’s good, dear. And 
now that worry’s off my mind, perhaps you'll intro- 
duce your friend? 

Tue INTRUDER. Oh, sorry! Miss Martha Jones, 
my mother, and my sister Joan! 

Joan. How do you do? 

THE Girt. How do you do? 

Mrs. Hur.incTon. Jones? Jones? Not related to 
the Cape Cod Jones’? 

Tue Giri; Well— 
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Tue INTRUDER. (Quickly) Yes! Very closely re- 
lated! 

Mrs. Huriincton. (Impressed) Really? Well, so 
glad to have you, my dear! Can you stay long? 

Tue Girt. Why, I—er—I just dropped in! 

Mrs. Huritineton. How fortunate we came back, 
then! We had left this morning for a motoring trip 
on the Peninsular— 

Tue Giri. Yes, I know. 

Mrs. Hurtincton. When I discovered my stupid 
mistake about the jewels, and we turned back to get 
them. 

THe Girt. So—Allan—dear Allan—told me. 
(Looks at him resentfully.) 

Mrs. Huriinerton. Sitting downstairs in the car, 
Allan, Joan and I decided that, since it’s so late, 
we'll stay the night here, and leave in the morning. 
(To Tue Grrt) You'll stay over with us, of course? 

THE Girt. Oh, no! I—TI can’t. 

Mrs. Huritneton. Nonsense, my dear! Of course 
you can. That is, if you don’t mind roughing it. The 
servants have all been dismissed, and I’m afraid 
you'll find our menage a trifle primitive. But it’s only 
for the night. 

Tue INTRUDER. Martha’s used to it. 

Mrs. Hurwtneton. Is she? 

Tue Inrruper. That is—er—Cape Cod, you 
know, Mother—the rustic life, and all that. 

Joan, Why don’t you join us on our trip, Martha? 

Tue Girt. Oh, I—I couldn’t think of that! 

Joan. Why not? It'll be fun—having another girl 
along. Allan, you persuade her. (Smiles mischiev- 
ously) I think she'll listen to you. 

(WARN Curtain.) 

Tue Intruper. I'll try, Sis. 

Mrs. Hurtineton. Yes, do, Allan. And in the 
meantime, Joan, shall you and I see about getting 
the rooms ready? 
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Joan. All right, Mother. (They cross to archway.) 

Mrs. Huriincron. (To THE GrirL) You might 
as well give in, my dear. Allan always gets his way. 
He’s a most determined sort of person. Come along, 
Joan. (She and Joan exeuni Cc.) 

Tue Girt. (Explodes) Well! 

Tue INTRUDER. (Grins) Mad? 

THE Girt. I certainly am! “The Phantom Gentle- 
man,” indeed! 

Tue INTRUDER. I hope he won’t mind my borrow- 
ing his identity for the night, but it seems to have 
worked our pretty well. 

THE Girt. I don’t think it has. 

Tue INTRUDER. We wouldn’t have met otherwise. 

Tue Girt. That’s just what I’m thinking of. 

Tue IntTRUDER. Anyway, we'll have lots of fun on 
the trip. 

Tue Girt. Oh, will we? 

Tue INTRUDER. I think so— (Takes her hand and 
holds her to him) Lots of fun! 

Tue Girt. (A little breathlessly) Aren’t you tak- 
ing too much for granted? 

Tue IntrRuDER. No! You heard what Mother 
said—I’m a very determined person! (He stands 
looking down into her eyes, and—) 
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THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 


Comedy. 1 act. By Millard Crosby. 6 males, g fe- 
males. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 


Nobody could possibly sit before this rough-house in a school 
room without giving vent to screams of laughter! Every time 
Butch Callahan, the tough boy, starts to pick on the sweetest 
boy in the class, the audience howls. Then there is the stuck-up 
daughter of the head of the School Board; the teacher’s pet; 
Tessie Talent who simpers and “flirts” with all the boys; 
Flash Graham, who sleeps through most of the proceedings; 
the poor teacher who is almost driven out of her wits—to 
mention only a few of the characters. Wisecracks are hurled 
across the classroom as often as blackboard erasers. 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


LEMON PIE FOR ANDY 


Comedy. 1 act. By Kinnier St. Clair. 3 males, 3 
females. Interior. Modern costumes. 30 minutes. 


An amusing one-act comedy concerning the efforts of Bets 
Barton and her family to make her boy-friend Andy propose. 
She has even baked a lemon pie to show him what a good 


cook she is. Unknown to them Andy arrives ready to “pop 
the question.” Everything the family does makes matters 
worse. Lizzie, the part-time maid; Bud, Bets’ kid brother; the 
pompous, hen-pecked Mr. Barton; his talkative wife—each puts 
his foot in it in an unexpected way. 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


GROWN UP 


Comedy. 1 act. By Beth Fiske. 1 male, 4 females. 
(Male part can be played by girl.) Interior. Modern 


costumes. 30 minutes. 


Jane is excited about her first “long dress” party until her 
friend Barbara discloses that this is to be a party with “dates.” 
Jane begs her mother that she be allowed to stay away from 
the party. Mrs. Mills is mystified when, having left the room 
momentarily, she returns to find her daughter again keenly 
> anticipating the coming event. The secret is, of course, that 
Fred, a classmate, has made a brief call, has given an abrupt 
invitation and an enthusiastic kiss. Light dawns for Mrs. Mi 
as her daughter whirls excitedly about the room. 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


MERRY MOLLY MALONE 


Comedy. 1 act. By Brian McCarthy. 3 males, 4 = 
Bs 


females. Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Vivacious Molly Malone, Irish lass new to this country, falle 
in love with wealthy and aristocratic Noel Barrington. Mr. 
Barrington sends a lawyer to offer Molly five thousand dollars 
to return to Ireland. Insulted and angered, Molly goes directly 
to the Barrington home where she is mistaken for the new 
maid, encounters Noel’s snobbish sister, meets ludicrous and 
amusing misadventures, and unpredictably proves her real 
worth to the Barringtons. 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


GETTING PINNED 


Comedy. 1 act. By Grace Barney. 3 males, 5, fe- 
males. Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


The mix-ups are comic and various when Janice refuses to 
accept Luther's fraternity pin because she expects a visit from 
an old admirer. Luther turns to another co-ed, Verna, who 
soon shows up wearing a pin. Who could have put it there but 
Luther? Then Janice’s old boyfriend appears and things really 
begin to happen. A bright and cheerful college comedy which 
is sure to delight everyone. 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


HILLBILLY SUE 


Comedy. 1 act. By Ned Albert. 3 males, 5 females. 
Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Before the action of the play starts Sue Slade, “Hillbilly 
Sue,” has lost her Pappy. So Sue “hires out” to the Blackman 
family. Maw Blackman’s daughter, Bonita, has spent most of 
her life in the city. Newt Plummer, a kind-hearted mountain 
lad, is so anxious to “git hitched” to Bonita that Sue deter- 
mines to help further his suit. When Vaughn Alcott, an out- 
sider who is suspected of being “a revenooer,” arrives on the 
scene Bonita shows a sudden interest in him and Sue decides 
to put an end to that. The things that Sue resorts to in order 
to make Bonita realize that Newt is her man would make a 
mummy laugh and they not only involve Bonita and Newt but 
also include Doc Lolly Millis, a female veterinary who hates 
males, and Newt’s Uncle Buck who hates women—and Sue 
brings them together. 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 
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AMERICA’S HERITAGE 


Sg | Short living newspaper. By Freyda Nacque. 


| Flexible cast of school children. Simple scenic 


arrangement. Simple costuming. 30 minutes. 
_ From the Preface—We teachers are being bombarded with 


" demands that Democracy be more vital to our youth. A stir- 


dramatic presentation can do much to activize its audi- 
ences. The até America’s Heritage, was a hurable attempt to 
_meet this need. The great enthusiasm with which it was re- 
ceived resulted in many requests for the play from teachers 


{| and settlement workers.” Highly recommended. 


_ ‘(Budget Play.) Price, 50 cents. 


. OUR HERITAGE 
_ Choric drama. Short. By Harold G. Sliker. 1 


_maie, 1 female, reading choir. No setting required. 


‘Modern costumes. go minutes. 

_ The theme of this truly effective choric drama is that Amer- 

ica’s Bill of 6 oan is not “just words” but that it is a vital 
ce safeguarding our liberties. Powerfully, Our Heritage 

drives home its story (contrasts personal liberties in a democ- 


tacy with their absence elsewhere) by means of two narrators 


; -choir, to the accompaniment of tableau, panto- 
me, and appropriate music. 


_ (Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


WHAT IS AMERICA or 
: AMERICA IS AMERICANS 
Patriotic playlet. By. Hal Borland and Philip 
Dunning. 6 males, extras. Interior, (Can be 
duced without scenery.) Modern costumes. 35 


minutes. 


What Is America? is the story of two Americans who try to 
list—an eighteen-year-old college boy and a fifty-year-old 
“World War Veteran. The boy’s father thinks the war is all 
sense and demands “Business as usual.” The boy counters 
“What is America if it isn’t worth fighting’ fore” “The 
es a stitring and patriotic answer to that question, 

bh joins in. Finally the father relents. 


+ $5.00.) Price, 35 cents.” 


_ anda sprain! “The girls” are busily engaged in discussing the 


- ‘victim is a caution! By the ‘time Ada and her friends have ~ 


‘he is a doctor who has moved into the house next door! 


ence when her daughters go all out for civilian defense. The _ 
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ADA GIVES FIRST AID) 
Comedy..1 act. By Eunice Merrifield. 2 males, 6 
females. Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. — 


Ada Wilde, a scatterbrained woman, suddenly decides that 
she has a mission to perform. She organizes a class in first aid, 
although she doesn’t know the difference between a break | 


latest gossip when they hear a loud crash outside. A meh : 
man has met with an accident. And what “the girls” do to 


their victim to the point of unconsciousness they discover that 
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(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. Noe oe + 


GIRLS OF THE U.S.A. me 
Comedy. i act. By Peggy Fernway. 7-females. 
Interior.. Modern costumes. 35 minutes, ead rs 


we 


Mrs. Claire Vanderpool, an aristocratic society matron, is so ‘, 
accustomed to her bridge parties and her “pink-teas” that she. 
thinks she can go about her social pleasures with a “business 
as usual” manner, She is rudely‘awakened from her indiffer- 
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Vanderpool home soon becomes a veritable madhouse. Gradu. © © 
ally, Mrs. Vanderpool is brought to a realization of her duty.to. 
her meprets and she goes about making up for lost time in a 
sincere and hearty manner, 


(Budget Play.) Price, 35 cents. 


WHODUNIT? ee 
Mystery-farce. 1. act. By Millard. Crosby. 8 males, 
4 females. Interior. Modern costumes. 35 minutes. 


Walter Beardsley, young novelist who has recently martied 
Eve, leaves home early one, day without saying where he is 
going. Soon Jeremiah Piping, the comical local Sheriff, bursts 
into the house and shouts that Walter has been murdered, 
Suspicion falls ona handsome young man who has been visit. 
ing Eve, and just as the Sheriff is about to arrest him, three . 
shots are fired and the Sheriff fails to the floor. Then the lights 
go out and the Sheriff disappears. There is nothing gruesome © 
about this play, and the comic complications and surprise | | 
finish make it superb entertainment. va 


(Budget Play.) Price, gs cents. 


